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of the Austrian troops and end the armistice.
He continues to urge and to fortify the King
and speaks hopefully of the spirit of the troops.
Then came the news, from Gotten In Silesia,
that there was every prospect of the peace be-
coming final. "Your letter," answered Blucher,
''overwhelms me. Thus then are we to reap the
reward of all our procrastinations!" and to the
King he writes in a marvellously frank tone of
reproach:

The fate in store for us is horrible. . . . Only a
few months ago your Majesty could have given the
proper turn to what is the common cause of all nations.
It pains me excessively that you, most gracious ruler,
should have refused the urgent and respectful request
that only true, unbounded devotion made me venture
to proffer.

He goes on to paint the actual state of affairs
in the darkest colours possible: France will un-
doubtedly re-occupy the greater part of Prussia's
provinces; Napoleon will probably put an end
to the monarchy; there is no longer anything
to lose. But as an honourable death is better
than a branded life the King is urged to try
the last means of salvation and call his people
to arms. Germany will realise that Its freedom
hangs by a thread and will, too, prefer death to
shame. As a first decisive step Blucher advises
driving the French garrison from Stettin.

Blucher knew that his language to the King